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A 


PLEA WITH CHRISTIANS 


FOR THE 


CAUSE OF PEACE. 


I, INTRODUCTORY STATEMENTS. 


THESE pages are addressed chiefly to the followers of Christ; and, to 
whatever denomination you may belong, or whatever station you may 
occupy in his church, we solicit your candid and earnest attention to what 
is here submitted for your special consideration. Lay it not aside unread, 
but take your earliest leisure to give it a careful, serious perusdl. Such it 
certainly deserves; for it brings before you a subject of vast importance to 
the whole human race, second only to that of the world’s conversion. It is 
a theme of common interest to all who bear the Christian name, but de- 
mands more particularly the attention of Christian editors, pastors and 
preachers, of Christian parents, and of Christian teachers not only in Sab- 
bath schools, but in all our seminaries of learning, as holding in their hand 
the mainsprings of society, and casting the mould of its permanent opinions, 
habits, and character. It is upon such Christians we mainly rely, and would 
therefore urge them, more especially Christian ministers and Christian 
editors, to use the present appeal in whatever way they may think best for 
the furtherance of this great evangelical enterprise. 


1, Nature and Ossect or Peace. — The cause of peace is as old as 
Christianity itself; but specific, associated efforts in its behalf are of recent 
date, and owe their origin to the same spirit that called into being the Bible, 
missionary and kindred societies. -Ages before had the Quakers revived, as 
they still kept alive, the grand idea, that war is an utter contradiction of the 
gospel; but the first Peace Society in modern times was organized in the 
city of New York during the summer of 1815, and was followed, in less than 
a year, by one in Boston, and another in London; the two societies that 
have ever been the chief supporters of this cause through the world, though 
many others have since been formed in various parts of Christendom. The 
London Society was established in June, 1816; and the American Peace 
Society, successor to the one first started by Noan Worcester, the chief * 
pioneer of this cause, in December, 1815, was organized i in May, 1828, as a 
common bond of union among the friends of peace in America. 

The object of this movement is equally simple and grand — the abolition 
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of war. Here is its whole aim; just this, and no more. Nations have 
been wont, from time immemorial, to settle their disputes by an appeal, not 
to reason or law, but to arms; and this custom or institution, as the estab- 
lished arbiter of their controversies, we propose to supersede by the intro- 
duction of other and far better means for the purpose. The principles of 
peace are more or less applicable to various relations existing between men ; 
but this cause is restricted to those of nations, and aims merely at such an 
application of the gospel to their intercourse as shal] put an end to the prac- 
tice of settling their disputes by the sword. 

You see ata glance how entirely this view of peace relieves it from a 
variety of extraneous questions with which it has sometimes been more or 
less confounded. If our only province is the intercourse of nations, and our 
sole object the abolition of war between them, then have we nothing to do 
with capital punishment, or the right of personal self-defence, or the strict 
inviolability of human life, or the question whether the gospel allows the 
application of physical force to the government of states, schools, and fami- 
lies. All these are grave questions, but come not within our province. We 
go merely against war; and war is defined by our best lexicographers to be 
“a contest by force between nations.” It is such a conflict between gov- 
ernments alone; and hence neither a parent chastising his child, nor a 
teacher punishing his pupil, nor a father defending his family against a mid- 
night assassin, nor a traveller resisting by force a highway robber, nor a 
ruler inflicting the penalties of law upon a sentenced criminal, can properly 
be called war, because the parties are not nations alone, but either indi- 
viduals, or individuals and government. The cause of peace is not encum- 
bered with such cases, but confines itself to the single purpose of abolishing 
the custom of war. 

It is by a very simple process we hope, under God, to reach this result — 
by the influence of the gospel RIGHTLY APPLIED TO THE CASE, and bringing pub- 
lic sentiment into accordance with its pacific principles. ‘The gospel alone can 
abolish war; but for this,as for every other purpose, it must be duly applied ; 
and the application requisite in this: case, is such as shall christianize 
men’s modes of reasoning on the subject. Public opinion, in the long run, 
governs the world; and if we can once revolutionize the war-sentiments of 
mankind, and bring the custom under their universal ban, it must of 
necessity cease every where, and give place to rational, peaceful substitutes, 
more effectual for all purposes of protection and redress, than the sword ever 
was, or ever can be. 


2. CurisTian TESTIMONIES TO THE Cause oF Peace. —“ America,” 
says Archdeacon Jeffries, of Calcutta, “ has the honor of inventing two of the 
most valuable institutions that ever blessed mankind —the Peace Society, 
and the Temperance Society ; and, if every American viewed them as I do, 
he would join them immediately.” Dr. Reed, of London, describes this cause 
as “a field worthy of the church, worthy of angels,” and calls upon Chris- 
tians to “ glorify their religion by banding together as an army of pacifi- 
cators.” 

Judson, the Apostle of Burmah, says, “I hail the establishment of peace 
societies as one of the most auspicious signs of the present eventful era, and 
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regard them as combining with Bible and Missionary Societies to form that 
threefold cord which will ultimately bind all the families of man in universal 
peace and love. Since war has been universally advocated and applauded, 
it appears to me that it is not optional with any to remain neutral or silent 
on this great question; since, thus remaining, they must be considered as 
belonging, of course, to the war party. Notwithstanding, therefore, I am a 
missionary, I have determined to make whatever efforts are necessary to 
comply with the dictates of conscience, and wash my hands of the blood 
that is shed in war. I regret that I have so long delayed to enter my pro- 
test against this practice by some overt act— a measure which appears, in 
the present state of things, the indispensable duty of every Christian.” 


Ecclesiastical bodies, representing nearly every Christian denomination. 


in our country, have borne their testimony to this cause — Congregational- 
ists, both Unitarian and Orthodox, Baptists, Presbyterians, Dutch Reformed, 
Methodists, Free-will Baptists, and Christians, They “commend this cause 
to the Christian community as worthy of a place among the benevolent 
enterprises of the age,” and regard “the American Peace Society as emi- 
nently entitled to the cordial coéperation and support of all the churches of 
Christ.” They deem it “the duty of ministers to preach in favor of the 
cause of peace as a prominent part of the gospel, and of Christians to pray 
for the spread of peace through the world.” They think, also, “that the 
subject of peace, being in its strictly evangelical principles and bearings a 
part of the gospel, ought to be discussed in the pulpit on the Sabbath, just 
like the other principles of the Bible ;” and that “ ministers should continue 
to preach, Christians to pray, and all to contribute in favor of universal and 
permanent peace.” A multitude of such resolves might be quoted. 

“ Much may be done,” says Chalmers, “ to accelerate the advent of per- 
petual and universal peace, by a distinct body of men embarking their every 
talent, and their every acquirement, in the prosecution of this as a distinct 
object. This was the way in which the British public were gained over to 
the cause of Africa. This is the way in which some of the other prophecies 
of the Bible are at this moment hastening to their accomplishment; and it 
is in this way, I apprehend, that the prophecy of peace may be indebted for 
its speedier fulfilment to the agency of men selecting this as the assigned 
field on which their philanthropy shall expatiate. Were each individual 
member of such a scheme to prosecute his own walk, and come forward with 
his own peculiar contribution, the fruit of the united labors of all would 
be one of the finest collections of Christian’ eloquence, and of enlightened 
morals, and of sound political philosophy, that ever was presented to the 
world. I could not fasten on another cause more fitted to call forth such a 
variety of talent, and to rally around it so many of the generous and accom- 
plished sons of humanity, and to give each of them a devotedness and a 
power far beyond whatever could be sent into the hearts of enthusiasts by 
the mere impulse of literary ambition.” 

“Tt is high time,” says John Angell James, “for the followers of the 
meek and lowly Jesus to study the genius of their religion. A hatred of 
war is an essential feature of practical Christianity ; and it is a shame upon 
what is called the Christian world, that it has not long since borne universal 
and indignant testimony against that enormous evil which still rages not 
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merely among savages, but among scholars, philosophers, Christians, and 
divines. Real Christians should come out from the world on this subject, 
and touch not the unclean thing. Let them act upon their own principles, 
and become not only the friends but the advocates of peace. Let ministers 
Srom the pulpit, writers from the press, and private Christians in their inter- 
course with each other and the world, inculcate a fired and irreconcilable abhor- 
rence of war. Let THE CuuRcH or Gop BE A SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION 
OF THE PRINCIPLES OF Universaz Peace.” 

“Would to God,” exclaims Bishop Watson, “ that the spirit of the Chris- 
tian religion would exert its influence over the hearts of individuals in their 
public capacity, as much as, we trust, it does over their conduct in private 
life! Then there would be no war. When the spirit of Christianity shall 
exert its proper influence over the minds of individuals, and especially over 
the minds of public men in their public capacities, war will cease through- 
out the Christian world.” 

“War,” said the sainted Payson, “is surrounded by a deceitful lustre. 
The monster, unveiled in all his deformity, is seen steeped from head to foot 
in human gore, gorging his insatiable maw with the yet quivering limbs of 
mangled victims, and feasting his ears with the wailings of disconsolate 
widows and helpless orphans ; while the flash of cannon, the glare of bombs, 
and the red blaze of cities wrapped in conflagration, furnish the only light 
which illuminates his horrid banquet. Such is the idol whom the votaries 
of war adore; such is the Moloch on whose altars men have exultingly 
sacrificed, not hecatombs of beasts, but millions of their fellow-creatures ; 
on whose bloodthirsty worshippers beauty has lavished her smiles, and 
genius its eulogies ; whose horrid triumphs, fit only to be celebrated in the 
infernal world, painters and sculptors, poets and historians, have combined 
to surround with a blaze of immortal glory. 

“ But let the monster’s hideous form be exposed in its true colors, and it 
will be an honor to Christianity, a powerful argument in her favor, to be 
known as his most decided and successful foe. To accomplish this work, 
to place before men in naked deformity the idol they have so long ignorantly 
worshipped in disguise, and thus turn against him the powerful current of 
public opinion, is the great object of the associated friends of peace. Nor 
is it easy to conceive how any one who believes the Scriptures, and pro- 
fesses to be the disciple of the Prince of Peace, ora friend to the human 
race, can justi/y himself in withholding his aid from a cause so evidently the 
cause of God. Who would not wish to share this honor? After the glorious 
victory shall have been won, after wars shall have been made to cease under 
the whole heaven, who will not then wish to have been among the few that 
first unfurled the consecrated banner of peace ?” 


3. Neetect or Tus Cause sy Curistians.— How strange that such 
a cause should ever have been neglected by the followers of the Prince of 
Peace! Yet it has been to an extent almost incredible. Not one ina 
thousand, through Christendom, has yet done any thing for it; most of them 
hardly know what is meant by this cause, and take little or no pains to 
inquire how they might promote it, or why they should. On the continent 
of Europe, probably not one religious teacher in a thousand has ever pleaded 
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its claims; and even in England and the United States, it is doubtful 
whether one pulpit in fifty has yet undertaken its spontaneous advocacy in 
earnest. How small a portion of Christians or Christian ministers ever take 
the trouble seriously to inquire what it deserves at their hands! How few 
prayers are offered in its behalf, and how little money given or effort made 
for its promotion! The mass of Christians among us, with a few honorable 
exceptions here and there, seem quite insensible to its claims ; and not one 
church in a thousand contributes regularly to this as to other objects of 
Christian benevolence. 

How shall we account for such neglect and apathy ? Not from the nature 
of the case; for there is scarce an argument in behalf of any benevolent 
enterprise, that might not be applied to this with equal propriety and force. 
Not from any special difficulties of the task ; for it is far less difficult than 
the vast work of a world’s evangelization, to which the church is now so 
zealously devoted. Certainly not from the gospel itself; for its principles 
and aims, its very genius and spirit, all unite to enforce the claims of 
peace. 

What, then, are the reacons? A chief one is found in the war-degen- 

eracy of the church; a degeneracy begun even before the time of Constan- 
tine the Great, early in the fourth century, and since become, by a wide and 
fatal conspiracy of malign influences, so complete that she seems hardly 
conscious of it, and most of her members stoutly contend to this day for 
the war-creed as the real doctrine of Christ, the faith once delivered to his 
saints! No wonder they are so indifferent, and some of them opposed to 
the cause of peace. 
. The mischief, too, is much aggravated by their ignorance of the subject. 
How little do the mass of them understand of the terrible evil we combat, 
or of what we propose for its cure! How little do they know what war is, 
or what it does! How little of its camps or war-ships; of its battles, its 
sieges, or its hospitals; of the property it wastes, or the life it sacrifices; of 
the crimes it perpetrates, or the calamities and sufferings it inflicts ; its sack 
of cities, its conflagration of villages, or its devastation of whole provinces 
and empires; the wide sweep of its demoralizing influences, its wholesale 
havoc of immortal souls, or the manifold obstructions it opposes to the 
spread of Christianity, and the salvation of a lost world! Indeed, they 
have as yet learned hardly the alphabet of this cause; and, until they come 
to understand it better, we can have little hope of their responding aright to 
its claims. “ 

Would to God we could induce them to examine these claims in earnest ; 
but, alas! too many are not disposed to examine them at all. Invite them 
to a peace lecture, or offer them a peace publication, and they will perhaps 
tell you, ‘they understand the matter well enough already, and care not to 
hear or read any more about it. They are enemies of war, quite as much as 
you are ; and no further light on the subject can make them at all better 
friends of peace.’ They do not reason thus upon any other subject. Press 
them to read or hear the gospel, and they will not retort, ‘we understand 
it well enough already, and don’t wish to hear or read any more about it. 
We believe the whole Bible; and nothing we can read or hear, will alter 
our views of its truths, or make us any better Christians than we now are. 
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Let us alone ; go to pagans abroad, or to impenitent men at home” What 
would you think of a professed Christian who should argue thus? Yet will 
nine Christians in ten reason in just this way about one part of the gospel, 
its pacific principles and duties, which they understand not half so well as 
they do the trite, common truths they take so much pains to keep continu- 
ally before their minds. They treat no other cause inthis way. You never 
hear them saying, ‘ we are friends of Temperance, of Missions, of the Tract 
or the Bible Society, and therefore wish to inquire no more into their claims 
upon us, or the ways in which we can best promote their success.’ No; a 
heart-felt interest in any enterprise makes them desirous of learning all they 
can about it; and, if really a friend of peace, you will necessarily wish to 
have its leading facts, arguments and motives as full and fresh as possible 
in your mind. It is mainly for the want of such information that the mass 
of Christians still sleep so profoundly on this subject; and never will they 
wake in earnest to the cause, until they duly examine its claims for them- 
selves. It is amazing that they should be at all reluctant, or need the least 
urging, to engage in such an inquiry; and if, disciple of the Prince of Peace, 
you have a particle of his spirit on this subject, we cannot believe you will 
either refuse or neglect to investigate it for yourself, but will take every 
opportunity to learn what He would have you do for this blessed cause. 


Il. CLAIMS OF PEACE THAT ARE COMMON TO ALL. 


The cause of peace has many claims not peculiar to Christians, but com- 
mon to all the friends of humanity; and we would give a passing glance at 
a very few of these, as essential to an adequate conception of what it de- 
mands more especially from the followers of Christ. 

1. Look, then, at THE WASTE OF PROPERTY BY WAR. It is the chief 
impoverisher of the world. By its uncertainties and sudden changes, its 
general derangement and stagnation of business, its withdrawal of laborers 
from productive employments, and its formation of lazy and improvident 
habits, it cuts the very sinews of a nation’s prosperity, and prevents, to an 
extent almost incredible, the accumulation of wealth among the mass of the 
people. When our population was only fifteen or sixteen millions, our 
annual production was estimated at $1,400,000,000 ; and, if we suppose war 
to diminish this amount barely one fifth, the loss would be no less than 
$280,000,000 a year. At such a rate, how incalculably vast would be the 
loss from this cause alone to the whole world with its 1,000,000,000 inhab- 
itants ! 

But consider how much the wa? system costs even in peace. The amount 
of money wasted on fortifications and ships, on arms and ammunitions, on 
monuments and other military demonstrations, it is quite impossible to cal- 
culate. France alone, with a territory not so large as some single states in 
our confederacy, has more than 120 fortified places; and a single one of her 
war monuments cost $2,000,000. Millions of dollars have we ourselves 
expended on a single fort, and a hundred millions more would hardly suffice, 
to complete and arm the whole circle of our projected fortifications. 

From 1816 to 1834, eighteen years of peace, our national expenses 
amounted to $464,000,000, of which nearly $400,000,000, about six sevenths 
of the whole, went for war purposes! Besides all this, Judge Jay reckons 
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“the yearly aggregate expense of our militia not much, if any, short of 
fifty millions.” The annual expenses of England for war-purposes, including 
interest on her war-debt, average more than $220,000,000; and Richard 
Cobden, after careful and extensive inquiries, came, in 1848, to the conclu- 
sion that the support of her war-system is costing Europe, in a time of peace, 
one thousand million dollars a year, besides the interest on her war-debts, 
which amount to TEN THOUSAND MILLIONS! 

Look at the actual cost of some wars. From 1688 to 1815, a period of 
127 years, England spent 65 in war, three more than in peace. The war of 
1688 increased her expenditures, in nine years, $180,000,000. The war of 
the Spanish succession cost, in eleven years, more than $300,000,000; the 
Spanish war of 1739, in nine years, $270,000,000 ; the seven years’ war of 
1756, $560,000,000; the American war of 1775, $680,000,000, in eight 
years; the French Revolutionary war of nine years from 1793, $2,320,000,- 
000. During the war against Bonaparte from 1803 te 1815, England raised 
by taxes $3,855,000,000, and by loans $1,940,000,000 ; in all, $5,795,000,000, 
or an average of $1,323,082 every day! For 20 years, from 1797, she spent 
for war-purposes alone more than one million dollars every day! During 
ninety days, before and after the battle of Waterloo, she is supposed to have 
spent an average of about five millions a day! During seven wars, lasting 
in all sixty-five years, she borrowed $4,170,000,000, and raised by taxes 
$5,949,000,000 ; $10,119,000,000 in all. The wars of all Europe from 1793 
to 1815, twenty-two years, cost some $15,000,000,000, and probably wasted 
full twice as much more in other ways, thus making a grand total of more 
than forty thousand millions of dollars! : 

There is no end to calculations like these. All the contributions of 
modern benevolence are scarce a drop of the bucket in comparison with 
what is continually wasted for war-purposes. We stared at the first sug- 
gestion of a railway across the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific ; but a single 
year’s cost of the war-system to Christendom would build that road, and two 
more round the globe. 

2. Glance, next, at THE LOSS OF LIFE BY WAR. Here is its chief aim; 
and terrible has been its success in this respect. Even its incidental havoc 
of life, has sometimes been almost incredible. It has entirely depopulated 
immense districts. In modern as well as ancient times, large tracts have 
been left so utterly desolate, that a traveller might pass from village to 
village, even from city to city, without finding a solitary inhabitant! The 
war of 1756, waged in the heart of Europe, left in one instance no less than 
twenty contiguous villages without a single man or beast! The thirty 
years’ war, in the 17th century, reduced the population of Germany from 
12,000,000 to 4,000,000, three fourths; and that of Wirtemburg from 
500,000 to 48,000, more than nine tenths! Thirty thousand villages were 
destroyed ; in many others the population entirely died out; and over dis- 
tricts, once studded with towns and cities, there sprang up immense forests. 

Look at the havoc of sieges—in that of Londonderry, 12,000 soldiers, 
besides a vast number of inhabitants ; in that of Paris, in the 16th century, 
30,000 victims of mere hunger; in that of Malplaquet, 34,000 soldiers 
alone; in that of Ismail, 40,000 ; of Vienna, 70,000; of Ostend, 120,000; of 
Mexico, 150,000; of Acre, 300,000; of Carthage, 700,000; of Jerusalem, 
1,100,000! 
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Mark the slaughter of single battles — at Lepanto, 25,000; at Austerlitz, 
30,000; at Eylau, 60,000; at Waterloo and Quatre Bras, one engagement 
in fact, 70,000; at Borodino, 80,000; at Fontenoy, 100,000; at Arbela, 
300,000 ; at Chalons, 300,000 of Attila’s army alone ; 400,000 Usipetes slain 
by Julius Cesar in one battle, and 430,000 Germans in another. 

Take only two cases more. The army of Xerxes, says Dr. Dick, “ must 
have amounted to 5,283,320 ;” and, if the attendants were only one third as 
great as common at the present day in Eastern countries, the sum total must 
have reached nearly six millions. Yet, in one year, this vast multitude was 
reduced, though not entirely by death, to 300,000 fighting men; and of 
these only 3,000 escaped destruction. Jenghiz-khan, the terrible ravager of 
Asia in the 13th century, shot 90,000 on the plains of Nessa, and massacred 
200,000 at the storming of Kharasm. In the district of Herat, he butchered 
1,600,000, and in two cities with their dependencies, 1,760,000. During the 
last twenty-seven years of his long reign, he is said to have massacred more 
than half a million every year; and in the first fourteen years, he is sup- 
posed, by Chinese historians, to have destroyed not less than eighteen 
millions; asum total of 32,000,000 in forty-one years! 

What a fell destroyer is war! Napoleon’s wars sacrificed full six millions, 
and all the wars consequent on the French Revolution, some nine or ten 
millions. The Spaniards are said to have destroyed in forty-two years more 
than twelve millions of American Indians. Grecian wars sacrificed 15,000,- 
000; Jewish wars, 25,000,000; the wars of the twelve Cesars, 30,000,000 
in ail; the wars of the Romans before Julius Cesar, 60,000,000 ; the wars 
of tie Roman Empire, of the Saracens and the Turks, 60,000,000 each ; 
those of the Tartars, 80,000,000; those of Africa, 100,000,000! “If we take 
into consideration,” says the learned Dr. Dick, “the number not only of 
those who have fallen in battle, but of those who have perished through the 
natural consequences of war, it will not perhaps be overrating the destruc- 
tion of human life, if we affirm, that one tenth of the human race has been 
destroyed by the ravages of war; and, according to this estimate, more than 
fourteen thousand millions of human beings have been slaughtered in war 
since the beginning of the world.” Edmund Burke went still further, and 
reckoned the sum total of its ravages, from the first, at no less than TarrTy- 
FIVE THOUSAND MILLIONS !! 

There are many other aspects of this subject common to all the friends of 
humanity; but we have no space to dwell here on the vast variety, or the 
wide and terrible sweep of temporal calamities inseparable from war in any 
of its forms. It were easy to fill volumes with the most harrowing details on 
these points; but we pass to other topics that demand the more special 
attention of the followers of the Prince of Peace. 


ll. SPECIAL CLAIMS OF PEACE ON CHRISTIANS. — 


1. The clearest, if not the strongest claims of peace upon the Christian 
result from the peculiarly peaceful character of his religion. It has no 
characteristic more strongly marked than this. Peace is its very motto ; the 
birth-song of its Founder was peace; all his instructions breathe peace ; 
and his whole life, from Bethlehem to Calvary, was one continuous example 
of peace. The Bible is a great statute-book of peace ; our Father in heaven 
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is the God of peace; our Redeemer there is the Prince of peace; and his 
followers here are all denominated the children of peace, and bound by 
their profession to become co-workers with him in the cause of universal 
peace. 7 

Mark the utter contrariety of war to Christianity. No two things can be 
more irreconcilable. One is a law of love; the other a law of hatred and 
vengeance. One blesses; the other curses. One saves; the other destroys. 
One seeks to make men happy ; the whole aim of the other is to inflict as 
much misery as possible. One elevates mankind; the other debases and 
well-nigh brutalizes them. One purifies; the other corrupts and demoral- 
izes. The gospel, if spread in full power over all the earth, would render it 
a paradise; war, if universally prevalent over the same earth, would turn it 
into a hell. 

Take now a few precepts of the gospel. Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself. Is it possible for a man to do this, and still be a soldier? Paul assures 
us that “love worketh no ill to his neighbor”; but war absolutely compels 
the soldier, as his main business, to do his neighbor all the ill he can. What- 
soever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even so to them. This 
single precept, honestly obeyed, would stop every battle, disband every 
army, and put an end to the whole war-system forever. Bring it home to 
yourself. Would you like to have a gang of lawless men burn your dwell- 
ing over your head, butcher your whole family, and then send a bullet or a 
bayonet through your own heart? Yet this alone is war. So the entire 
gospel. Avenge not yourselves ; love your enemies; do good unto all men; 
lay aside all malice ; see that none render evil for evil unto any man, but over- 
come evil with good, and whoso smiteth thee on one cheek, turn to him the other 
also. Precepts like these are no more compatible with war than light is 
with darkness, or heaven with hell. : 

Surely, then, such a religion must, if rightly applied, put an end to war; 
and is it not the clear, unquestionable duty of Christians so to apply its 
pacific principles as actually to insure this result wherever Christianity pre- 
vails? Thus we all reason in regard to other parts of the gospel. Why do 
you strive to make men penitent believers in Christ? Because the gospel 
commands all men to repent and believe; but, if bound to enforce its requi- 
sitions of repentance and faith, why not in the same manner its requisitions 
of peace? All these are alike taught in the New Testament; and are we 
at liberty to select at pleasure one part of the gospel, and neglect the rest? 

2. Another special claim of peace upon Christians may be found in the 
brutalizing influences of war ; not merely because such influences debase the 
general character, but mainly because they steel the mind against the gos- 
pel, and tend to neutralize its saving power. 

Take from our last war with England the case of a young man, naturally 
amiable, and religiously educated, who confessed this effect of war upon 
himself. “I am,” said he, “the son of pious parents; but I care not now 
for any thing they taught me. I was trained to reverence God and his Sab- 
bath; but now I can trample without remorse on his name and his day. 
Once I was so tender-hearted I could not bear to see a lamb or an ox 
slaughtered ; but now the sight of a whole regiment weltering in their own 
blood, would scarcely move me. Once I could not stay in a room where 
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there was a corpse; but now I could go into my tent with half a dozen of 
my comrades lying there dead, and, pillowing my head upon one of them, 
could sleep as sweetly as ever.” 

This kind of brutal apathy or ferocity is inseparable from war. Whena 
mortally wounded soldier of Napoleon’s army in Egypt, having seized and 
begun to strangle a Mameluke expiring by his side, was reprovingly asked 
by an officer how he could do such an act at the point of death, he replied, 
“why, you speak much at your ease — you who are unhurt; but I, who have 
not long to live, must have some enjoyment while I may!” An officer in 
our war with Mexico, fully aware of having received a death-wound, spent 
the last hours of his life in gloating over his successful butchery of the 
Mexicans ; and another one, whose under jaw was so entirely shot away that 
he could no longer utter a word, contrived to vent his war-spirit by writing, 
we gave the Mexicans hell! “We pitied our comrades when wounded,” says 
Rocca in Spain; “ but when once they had ceased to live, the indifference 
shown them amounted almost to irony. When the soldiers, passing by, 
recognized one of their companions stretched among the dead, they just said, 
‘he is in want of nothing now ;— he’ll not have his horse to abuse again; 
—he has got drunk for the last time.’” “ A poor French soldier in Egypt 
was attacked with the plague; and, as he saw the army starting to leave 
him, and felt the venom of that dreadful malady circulating in his veins, he 
made a Jast desperate effort to rise, staggered a few steps, and then fell 
headlong on the sand. He rose a second and a third time, writhing in 
strange contortions, and staring wildly in terror and despair. His comrades 
only ran from him as from the plague, and, turning round, burst, like a set 
of drunken revellers, into roars of laughter at his odd motions; and, as he 
sank to rise no more, ‘he has got his last account!’ shouted one; ‘he’ll not 
march far!’ cried a second; while others exclaimed, ‘see, he has taken up 
his last quarters!’ It is a terrible truth,” adds Miot, “that indifference and 
selfishness are the predominant traits of an army.” 

Well does Cecil say, “ there is something in war worse than the plunder 
- of the ruffian, than the outrage of the ravisher, than the stab of the murderer. 
These are comparatively but the momentary evils of war. There is also a 
shocking moral appendage which naturally grows out of national conflicts. 
Instead of listening to the counsels of divine mercy, and concurring in the 
design of a kingdom of heaven set up on earth in ‘ righteousness and peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost, the spirit of warlike discord tends to entomb 
every such idea, It tends rather to set up something like a kingdom of hell, 
a reign of violence, where destruction is the grand enterprise; where the 
means of death and desolation are cultivated as a science ; where invention 
is racked to produce ruin, and the performance of it is ennobled by public 
applause. Moloch seems once more enthroned; while ambition, revenge, 
and oppression, erect their banners amidst groans and tears, amidst cities 
desolated, or smoking in their ashes.” 

3. Mark, then, how necessarily the principles and habits essential to war, 
tend to defeat the gospel’s main purpose of reclaiming men to God. No one 
who breathes the genuine spirit of war, or acts out its real principles, can 
possibly be a true disciple of Christ; or, if he does become or continue a 
Christian, as many warriors doubtless do, it must be solely in spite of his 
bloody and brutal profession. 
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On this point, take the testimony of warriors themselves. “I am nota 
Christian,” said an officer of our own to one who inquired whether he for- 
gave as he would wish himself to be forgiven; “but, when I ask God to 
forgive me as I do my enemies, I will cease to kill them.” Napoleon allowed 
no priests in his armies, because he held the maxim, ‘the worse the man, 
the better the soldier’; and Wellington himself once said in the House of 
Lords, ‘men who have nice scruples about religion’ —such as a man must 
have in order to be a Christian — ‘have no business to be soldiers.’ 

Look, also, at the stereotyped rules of war. Lord Nelson gave his mid- 
shipmen these directions as the essence of their military duties: “There are 
three things which you are constantly to bear in mind-—first, you must 
always implicitly obey orders without attempting to form any opinion of 
your own respecting their propriety ; secondly, you must consider every 
man your enemy who speaks ill of your king; ‘and, thirdly, you must hate a 
Frenchman as you do the devil.” The substance of these directions is essen- 
tial to war; but is it possible fora man to obey them in their true, full spirit, 
and still be a Christian ? 

Look at our own embodiment of the war-principle in a still briefer form 
— Our country, RigHT oR wronG! That is, whenever our rulers choose to 
engage in any war, we must all help them fight it out, right or wrong, nor 
even inquire whether it is right or wrong. Here is the very spirit of a 
reckless, infuriated mob; the principle on which the robber, the pirate, and 
the assassin act ; a principle that must, if fully carried out, dethrone Jehovah 
forever ; and we might safely challenge you to find or conceive in hell itself 
a peinssiplo more utterly subversive of his rightful supremacy over his crea- 
tures. But can there be war without this principle? If not, then war must 
put and keep not only its unmediate agents, but the mass of its supporters 
through the community, in a state of direct antagonism to the first principles 
of Christianity, and to the great spiritual interests of mankind. Its essential 
spirit is an all-pervading gangrene upon their souls. 

4, Survey, then, the wide and terrible sweep of demoralizing influences 
from war. Such must be its effects; for, as Robert Hall says, “it reverses 
all the rules of morality ; it is nothing less than a temporary repeal of the prin- 
ciples of virtue, a system out of which almost all the virtues are excluded, 
and in which nearly all the vices are included.” “ Do you,” asks Erasmus, 
“detest robbery and pillage? These are among the duties of war. Do you 
shudder at the idea of murder? ‘To commit it with despatcii, and by whole- 
sale, constitutes the celebrated art of war. Do you regard debauchery, 
rapes, incest, and crimes of a dye still deeper than these, as foul disgraces 
to human nature? Depend upon it, war leads to them ali in their most 
aggravated atrocity.” Napoleon used to insist, that soldiers are most easily 
governed by their vices, and, if they have none, must be taught to contract 
them. “The soldier,” says Machiavel, “ is obliged to be false, and rapacious, 
and ion and no man, who‘makes war his profession, can be otherwise than 
vicious.” 

Such we find to be the actual results of war. “Put together,” says Vol- 
taire, “all the vices of all ages and places, and never will they come up to 
the mischiefs and enormities of a single campaign.” An officer in our war 
against Mexico said, “if you would witness wickedness and vice, drunken- 
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ness, and all the vicious propensities of the human heart in their most odious 
colors, the American camp, I grieve to say, is the place where you may 
behold them. This campaign 1s a grand school of iniquity and vice.” 

Even our Revolutionary war, though much less exceptionable in this 
respect than almost any other on record, was deplorably prolific of such 
results. A Presbytery in New England, all friends of the war itself, pub- 
lished a volume to expose and arrest its malign moral influences. They 
specify the vices and sins that had become most prevalent. “ The profanest 
language,” say they, “is become the fashionable dialect. The youth, that 
was bred in innocence, and was never heard to defile his tongue with one 
profane oath in his life, no sooner gets on board a privateer, or has spent a 
few days in a camp, than we find him learned in all the language of hell! 
The most horrid oaths and infernal curses load and taint the air about him. 
And this language passes current as graces of conversation, as a polish of 
style that should suffice to dub him a fine gentleman ! — Benevolence to our 
fellow-men was perhaps never less cultivated in any country, than of late 
among us. Hard-hearted indifference to the distresses of the poor, the 
widow, and the orphan, has risen up and seized her throne. The base-born 
spirit of selfishness never had so unrestrained sway in this land. This has 
cut out work for all the passions, and kept them in constant employ. Pride 
and false honor have disgraced our armies with the barbarous practice of 
duelling ; and friends have imbrued their hands in the blood of friends, 
while the connivance of superiors has given sanction to the crime. Avarice 
stalks in the streets, or lurks in the corners, and has stained the public roads 
with inhuman murders. Avarice and extortion were never carried here to 
such lengths. Fraud and oppression sweep all before them; while de- 
bauchery and vice fill both town and country. Glaring instances of pecu- 
lation, and breach of public trust, are sheltered and uncensured ; and private 
robbery, thefts, and burglaries abound more and more.” They go on to 
specify intemperance, licentiousness, Sabbath-breaking, and other evil prac- 
tices into which the war had brought the people. 

The leading patriots of the day uttered similar complaints. Washington 
himself said, “ peculation, engrossing and forestalling, with their concom- 
itants, afford too many proofs of the decay of public virtue, and too glaring 
instances of its being the interest and desire of many, who would be thought 
friends, to continue the war!” “Such a spirit of avarice and peculation,” 
says one of our own historians, “ had crept into the public departments, and 
taken a deep hold of the majority of the people, as Americans a few years 
before were thought incapable of” “There sprang up during the war,” 
says another, “a race of men who sought to make private advantage out of 
the public distress. This public pest spread wider every day, and finally 
gangrened the very heart of the state.’ Such men as Franklin, Adams, and 
others uttered similar complaints; and Congress itself, writing to its com- 
missioners in France, frankly confessed, and deeply lamented, the general 
degeneracy. 

_ What, then, must we expect from ordinary wars? “British soldiers who 
had crossed the sea to rescue Spaniards from French thraldom,” says an 
English warrior himself, “rushed upon the city, and slaughtered, and pil- 
laged, and violated every house. There was no order, no restraint ; officers 
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were shot in the streets by drunken soldiers; old men and children they 
slaughtered promiscuously; there was scarce a woman whose person they 
did not violate; whvle families were burnt up in their own houses; and 
thus reigned horror and dreadful carnage for several days in succession.” 
Such is war every where; such our own war in Mexico. “ At Monterey, as 
at Matamoras,” says an eye-witness, “murder, robbery and rape were com- 
mitted in the broad light of day. On arriving at Mier, we learned that the 
second regiment of Indiana troops had committed, the day before, outrages 
against the citizens of the most disgraceful character, stealing, or rather rob- 
bing, insulting the women, breaking into houses, and other feats of similar 
character. The women have been repeatedly violated, almost an every-day 
affair, and insults of every kind offered to the people.” Says another, writing 
on the spot, “the scene of war, now presented in Mexico, is the most soul- 
sickening spectacle that ever disgraced a page in human history.” “Some 
scenes occasionally witnessed here,” adds another, “ would shock the morals 
of any robber in the States.” General Taylor himself, in one of his de- 
spatches complaining of the volunteers, says, “there ts scarcely a form of 
crime that has not been reported to me as committed by them.” 

There is no end to such facts; and all history proves war to be a gigan- 
tic impersonation of a!l wickedness. It reeks with every form of vice; it 
riots and revels in the foulest crimes as its very element; it is a mass of the 
vilest and most horrible abominations. Too truly does Channing say, “ war 
is the concentration of all human crimes. Under its standard gather vio- 
lence, malignity, rage, fraud, perfidy, rapacity and lust. It is a theatre got 
up, at immense expense, for the exhibition of crime on a grand scale. A 
more fearful hell than the field of battle, cannot well be conceived in any 
region of the universe. There the fiends hold their revels, and spread their 
fury.” Well does Lord Brougham exclaim, “I hold war to be the greatest 
of human crimes, I deem it to include all others — violence, blood, rapine, 
fraud, every thing which can deform the character, alter the nature, and 
debase the name of man.” ! 

5. But take, as specimens, two vices fearfully abetted by war — intem- 
perance and licentiousness ; inlets to every evil, most prolific fountains of 
wickedness and woe in all possible forms, preéminently fatal alike to the 
bodies and the souls of men. 

Every one knows that war must be a vast nursery of intemperance. It is 
mainly this that seduces men into the service. ‘No man,’ said a former 
secretary of war, ‘enlists when he is sober;’ and hence a recruiting ren- 
dezvous becomes of necessity a grand focus of intemperance. A writer, 
describing the recruits of the New York regiment for the Mexican war, 
represented them as ‘selling their six months’ rations of clothes, the very 
blankets from their beds, and every thing that would bring money, to be 
spent immediately for liquor; the bar-room reeking with the fumes. of 
whiskey ; the volunteers, a set of drunken, desperate men, drinking, swear- 
ing and fighting.’ | 

It is well known that the war of our Revolution was the starting point in 
those national habits of intemperance which came, before the tempera: 
reform, so near ruining our people. “Intemperance,” say the Christi 
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of that day whom we have already quoted, “is become sadly common among 
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us men; and this monster, not content with human sacrifices among the 
men, and with making shipwreck of many professors of religion too, has 
begun to ravage and destroy even the gentler sex.” 

The war-system, even in peace, is a chief nursery of intemperance. This 
tendency of our own militia drills has become notorious to a proverb. A 
vast deal have they done to flood the land with intemperance and its kindred 
vices. Their whole history is a tissue of such facts. In answer to inqui- 
ries made by our General Government in 1826, the highest officers of the 
militia in different sections of the country represented ‘ militia musters as 
prejudicial to the morals of the community ; as assemblies of idle and dis- 
sipated persons ; as making idlers and drunkards rather than soldiers; as 
attended, under the most favorable circumstances, with riot, drunkenness, 
and every species of immorality ; as always scenes of the lowest and most 
destructive dissipation, where nothing was acquired but the most pernicious 
habits.’ Nor has the progress of temperance entirely cured these evils ; 
for they are well-nigh inseparable from any part of the war system. An 
eye-witness of a JVew England training in 1845 says, “ beastly drunken- 
ness, and other immoralities, were enough to make good men shudder at the 
very name of a muster. Never, on any occasion, have I seen so many 
rational beings turned, by the power of rum, into babbling idiots and 
fierce madmen. More than one of these wretches I saw stretched out 
by the roadside, retaining only the power to utter the rude oath or ob- 
scene jest, and exhibiting a spectacle of the most loathsome degradation.” 
Nor have these evils yet ceased; for the general musters in Massachu- 
setts itself, so late as 1849, were such disgusting scenes of drunkenness 
and its attendant vices, that some of the highest officers protested it would 
be better far to abandon their favorite system entirely, than to hazard the 
repetition-of outrages so gross and revolting. ’ 

Licentiousness is another spawn of this custom. War must, from its very 
nature, reek with this species of vice. Marriage is virtually forbidden to 
nearly all its agents; and wherever troops are quartered, or a war-ship 
moored, or even single officers found for any length of time, there is woman 
too surely tempted to her ruin, and as surely does she in turn tempt men to 
their ruin. “On a ship coming into port,” says an English naval officer, 
“large numbers of prostitutes are allowed to come and live on board, or 
come off in the evening, and are sent ashore in the morning.” An officer 
of our own says of his ship while in Port Mahon, “ I have seen five hundred 
of these lost, degraded creatures on board at a time; all the decks full of 
them ; between the guns, and in every direction, were they to be seen with 
the seamen.” When the Royal George, an English man-of-war, sunk at 
Spithead, six hundred lewd women, then on board for purposes of prostitu- 
tion, went down with her! 

“When the impressed seaman returns from a long cruise,” says Ladd, 
“to what horrid temptations to licentiousness is he exposed! I have visited 
the fleets and dock-yards at Gosport and Portsmouth, and I have lived five 
years in the midst of slavery; and I may safely say, that I have seen more 
of lasciviousness, more degradation of the female sex, in one day in Eng- 
land, than I have seen in my whole lifetime in America. On board some 
of the ships of war there were nearly as many women as men, and on shore 
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crowds of drunken, profligate females! It seemed to me I had got into the 
midst of Sodom and Gomorrah.” 

Let us hear a few facts from the Rev. Mr. Smith, once a seaman himself, 
but at the time a missionary to his brethren of the sea. Having gone on 
board a man-of-war in a British port to distribute tracts, and converse on 
religion with the sailors, he was “rudely ordered off by the commander, 
with the assurance, ‘you have no right down below ih my ship.’ ‘Why, 
sir, | found many of the vilest unmarried females below, teaching the men 
all sorts of obscenity and abomination. Surely, if these are allowed to 
crowd the ship, a minister of the gospel might be permitted also.’ ‘ No, sir, 
they come to the men by my sanction; you do not’ ‘I am tly sorry for 
it; for they will corrupt and ruin the whole ship’s company.’ ‘Don’t you 
a that, sir; mind your own business.’” —“ TI visited, also, the Albion 74, 
just from Navarino ; and the scenes of debauchery, and the language of ob- 
scenity and blasphemy on board, were most shocking. I stood upon the 
quarter-deck of the Genoa 74, and beheld the sailors handing on board the 
vilest and most reprobate women, with the permission and sanction of 
the officers. I walked round the docks of the Asia 84, and beheld abomi- 
nations my pen dares not describe. I could have entered into contract with 
the seamen, on their arrival in port, to supply them with three or four 
hundred of the most blasphemous, abandoned and obscene characters, that 
they might break God’s holy law, insult his sacred majesty, and ruin their 
bodies and souls to all eternity — all this I could have done with free per- 
mission from all the officers; but to send a person on board with the same 
number of religious tracts for the sailors, would have been the highest in- 
sult to human authority, and the most dangerous experiment to myself.” 

But far worse is war in its actual progress through a country. Follow 
the track of our own army in Mexico; a continuous trail of pollution! So 
every where. When the French, in 1809, had taken the small town of 
Ucles in Spain, and murdered large numbers in mere wantonness, they laid 
hands on all the surviving women of the place for the gratification of their 
brutal Justs. They tore the nun from the altar, the widow from her hus- 
band’s corpse, the virgin frony her mother’s arms; and these victims of the 
foulest brutality they abused till many of them actually expired on the 
spot! What a scene of mingled rapine, lust and vengeance, must a cap- 
tured city be! On the capture of Hamburg, in 1813, the soldiers, with 
drawn swords and loaded muskets, ran from house to house, crying out to 
the citizens, your money and your women, or your life, isstanTLY! “ When 
the generals were ordered to leave Moscow,” says Labaume, “ the soldiers, 
no longer restrained by that awe which is always inspired by the presence 
of their chiefs, gave themselves up to the most unbridled licentiousness. 
No respect was paid to the nobility of blood, the innocence of youth, or the 
tears of beauty.” “The French troops, as they poured into the devoted 
city,” says Porter, “had spread themselves in every direction in search of 
plunder ; and in their progress they committed outrages so horrid on the 
persons of all whom they discovered, that fathers, desperate to save their 
children from pollution, would set fire to their places of refuge, and find a 
surer asylum in the flames. The streets, the houses, the cellars, flowed 
with blood, and were filled with violation and carnage.” 
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The pen wearies with its record of such abominations; nor can we hardly 
believe how many victims of lust strew the pathway of war. No less than 
forty thousand women of ill fame wére said to have accompanied Napoleon’s 
grand army into Russia in 18123; and it may well be doubted whether a soli- 
tary one ever returned to France! Heart-rending are the tales of what 
some of those wretched women suffered, and could all the crimes and 
woes of this sort incident to war, be collected in one place, we might well 
expect from an avenging God a more terrible storm of his wrath than ever 
descended on Sodom and Gomorrah. 

6. Trace, also, the baleful influence of war upon every Christian enter- 
prise of the day. We have just shown how it affects the cause of purity 
and of temperance ; nor is it much less fatal to every department of Chris- 
tian benevolence; and certain it is that neither Sabbath schools, nor tract, 
or Bible, or missionary, or any kindred societies can permanently prosper 
without peace. 

Would you fain convert our seamen to God? Alas! war would soon 
carry them far beyond your reach on board those war-ships which warriors 
themselves have sometimes called “floating hells.” This department of 
benevolence a vigorous naval war would almost entirely suspend, and leave 
at its close nearly our whole marine in a state of moral degeneracy, from 
which it would perhaps require a score of years fully to reclaim them. 

So with any kindred enterprise. Would you overspread the whole land 
with colporteurs and Sabbath schools? Would you follow hard upon the 
farthest wave of western emigration with the printed pages of God’s truth, or 
thread the dark alleys and lanes of our cities to bring the young into Sab- 
bath schools under the saving power of his gospel? War raging at home 
would thwart you at every step. Would you follow our emigrants into the 
very wilderness, and there plant churches that shall one day make the moral 
desert around them bid and blossom like the rose? War would drive your 
home missionaries from the field, or neutralize their power of usefulness, as 
the mere anticipation of war in Canada actually disbanded a whole presby- 
tery of such' missionaries, and drove them out of the country. 

It is quite obvious, too, that war must greatly diminish both the ability and 
the disposition to aid such enterprises, and break up many of those business 
arrangements through the community on which they depend so much for 
facilities in carrying on their benevolent operations. 

7. Observe, moreover, the terrible agency of war in ruining souls. Here 
is the climax of its mischief to mankind. It makes them forget for the 
time their own immori«] interests. A warin actual progress must of course 
engross and saturate the public mind; and such an absorption of high and 
low, old and young, saints and sinners, in any other subject than that of 
vital godliness, cannot fail to obstruct their salvation. 

War, also, disqualifies men for a saving reception of the gospel. Upon a 
community of minds impregnated with war-passions, the strongest truths 
of God’s word would fall well-nigh powerless ; but war throws millions of 
minds into such a state. It makes the public heart a caldron of seething, 
boiling passions. It blinds the mind to the truth of God; it sears or per- 
verts the conscience ; it hardens or exasperates the heart; it renders the 
whole soul almost impenetrable for the time to any arrows even from the 
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quiver of the Almighty. Can you bring the truth of God into saving con- 
tact with minds thus affected ? 

War, moreover, prevents the use of means for the salvation of men. The 
millions of standing warriors now in Christendom, it deprives even in peace 
of nearly all religious privileges, and thus exposes them to almost certain 
perdition. No class of men, not even seamen, are so poorly provided with 
the means of grace. Next to nothing is done for their salvation. There is 
no pastor, no missionary among them to care for their souls; and, if there 
were, his labors, generally subject to the dictation of an ungodly com- 
mander, would probably be, like those of Baxter himself even in a Puritan 
camp, well-nigh useless. No Sabbath dawns upon them; no sanctuary 
opens its doors to them; no Sabbath school, no prayer-meeting, no family 
altar, scarce a Bible or a tract can be found among the mass of men trained 
to the work of human butchery for a livelihood. —So it must be. Look at 
the very nature of war; and tell us what can be done for the souls of men 


cast in its own mould, sabe’ with its spirit, and steeped in its vices and. 


crimes. Review the history of war; and tell us what has been done or 
attempted for the salvation of warriors. Among the millions that fought, 
and the millions that fell, during the late wars of Europe, did one in tén or 
a hundred enjoy the ordinary means of grace? We grant that much more 
is now done in a few Christian countries for warriors; but how very little, 
and with results how meagre and miserable! We hear indeed of war- 
chaplains ; but what do they do for their spiritual charge? _What can they 
do? There are in Christendom about thrice as many warriors as there 
are seamen; but, while the church gives her money and her prayers ‘for 
seamen, whed has she ever done for the salvation of thrice as many warriors, 
perishing often within the very shade of her own sanctuaries ? 

The war-system, then, makes fearful havoc of souls among its own agents 
even in peace. It is a school of irreligion, vice and profligacy ; nor could 
you well select a surer way to perdition than the army or the navy. How 
few in either give any evidence of being prepared for heaven! Yet are there 
in Christendom itself two or three millions, even in peace, training in this 
school of error and sin for a miserable eternity. If these millions all die 
off on an average in twenty years, there would annually go into the world 
of spirits 150,000 souls ; and how few of them prepared for their last ac- 
count! With this number compare the sum total of church-members at all 
the missionary stations among the heathen in 1844, when they amounted to 
172,233, or a little more, as the result of half a century’s labors, than the 
onnael sacrifice of souls in Christendom itself at the shrine of the war- 
demon even in peace! 

War, also, stifles the very disposition to use the means of grace. Breathe 
its spirit of anger, hatred and revenge into any circle of families, and would 
the Christians in that circle be intent on the salvation of its impenitent 
members? Were the same war-passions to pervade and convulse a whole 
congregation, would their pastor be able, or his church inclined, tp use the 
means indispensable to a general revival of religion? Thus war prevents 
the use of means for the conversion of men, and tends in many ways to 
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of war. It is well known that the old French war put an end to the glorious 
revivals in this country under Whitefield; and during the forty years of 
war-ferment from that war to the treaty of 1783, there was an almost uni- 
versal and unbroken dearth of revivals. “In 1841,” says a friend of peace, 
“T visited a retired town in Massachusetts, and examined the records of its 
only church for more than a century previous. No battle had been fought 
there ; no army, scarce a recruiting officer, had prowled over or near it; nor 
had the ordinary means of grace been interrupted more than is common 
even ina time of peace. Yet mark the result. From 1729 to 1744, four- 
teen years of peace, one hundred and forty-nine were added to the church; 
an average of nearly eleven a year. From the beginning of the old French 
war to the close of our Revolution in 1783, some forty years of military 
excitement, there were only seventy-seven additions ; less than two a year, 
or a diminution of more than five hundred per cent. from the previous period 
of peace. From 1810 to 1815, the time of our last war with two years of 
antecedent exasperation, only three persons were received into the church ; 
one in a little less than two years! From 1830 to 1839, there were one 
hundred and eighty-three additions; about nineteen a year, or an increase 
upon the last case of nearly four thousand per cent.! Thus we find the 
mere excitements of war diminishing the efficacy of essentially the same 
means, first more than 500 per cent., next some 2000 per cent., and finally 
almost 4000 per cent. ; nor is it any exaggeration to suppose that war neu- 
tralizes four fifths, if not nine tenths, of the saving power of the gospel. 

How fatal, then, is war to the souls of men! How extensively must it 
prevent those influences of God’s Spirit which are indispensable to their 
salvation! With what fearful rapidity must it ripen them for perdition, and 
what vast multitudes send to their last account in guilt and blood! Think 
of a battle-field where ten, twenty, fifty, a hundred thousand or more, have 
fallen in a day; of half a million sacrificed in six months of Napoleon’s 
expedition into Russia; of nine or ten millions in all the late wars of 
Europe ; of thirty-two millions by Jenghiz-khan alone; of sixty millions in 
the wars of the Turks, and eighty millions in those of the Tartars ! 

8. But the gospel seeks the world’s conversion, and war is a most serious 
obstacle to the accomplishment of this grand and glorious purpose. It 
thwarts, obstructs and cripples this blessed enterprise in a thousand ways. 
It diffuses a spirit directly antagonistic to such a work. Could two neigh- 
bors, while fiercely panting each for the other’s blood, seek one another’s 
salvation? No more can two nations, while putting forth their utmost 
energies in vindictive, murderous strife, labor one for the spiritual good of 
the other. So of the world; and, if all its myriads were simultaneously 
engaged in war, the work of its evangelization must cease for the time, nor 
could ever begin again until the fires of war were quenched. 

Peace, on the contrary, fosters the genuine spirit of missions ; the very 
spirit that brought our Savior from heaven to Calvary, and prompted his 
dying prayer for his murderers; the spirit that animated apostles and 
martyrs of old; the spirit that has from age to age actuated every true. 
missionary of the cross; a spirit altogether essential to the full success of 
efforts for the world’s entire and perfect conversion to God. Such a spirit 
of peace in the church is necessary to secure God’s richest blessing upon 
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this enterprise. Why did he give to the fishermen of Galilee so much more 
success than he does to modern missionaries? ‘There may be many other 
reasons ; but we think a chief one is to be found in the war-degeneracy of 
the church. Even under the Jewish dispensation, God manifested his ab- 
horrence of blood by forbidding David, expressly for this reason, to build 
the temple ; and ever since the war-degeneracy of his followers, has the 
Prince of Peace shown his displeasure by diminished ‘blessings on their 
efforts to spread his religion. How rapid its early progress! How signal, 
how glorious the success of its first missionaries! Without scrip or purse, 
with no diadem on her brow save a crown of thorns, and no weapon in her 
hand but the sword of the Spirit, the church went forth, under God’s smiles, 
from conquering to conquer. Paganism bowed or fled before her; and in 
less than three centuries did she fil the Roman Empire with her converts. 
At length she took the sword, and well-nigh perished by the sword. The 
Holy Spirit, the Dove of peace from heaven, fled before the vultures of war; 
and from that day the church lost the secret of her power, the mainspring 
of her progress, her simple reliance under God on moral means alone. For 
a thousand years she lost more than she gained, and left nearly all the 
countries touching the Mediterranean on three continents, which had been 
the very centre of her primitive triumphs, in a condition less favorable to 
the religion of Jesus than they were at the hour of his crucifixion. Her 
whole war-period was at best a dead loss to the church; it merely embalmed 
in blood the trophies of her primitive purity and zeal. So with the Refor- 
mation ; it won all its triumphs with the sword of the Spirit, and cut the 
sinews of its strength when it drew the sword of war; nor has it in the last 
two centuries gained so much as it once did in a single year. 

Peace, indeed, is indispensable to the missionary cause. . Its chief, if not 
only means of support are found, under God, in the gereral prosperity of 
the church at home —in the growth of her members and her graces; in her 
frequent and glorious revivals of religion; in the multitude and ceaseless 
activity of her Sabbath schools; in her system of educating a body of able, 
devoted men for her ministry;*in the success of her efforts to stay the 
ravages of intemperance, and fill the land with tracts, and Bibles, and 
churches, and the benign influences of a Sabbath devoted to the worship of 
God, and the salvation of souls. Here are the mainsprings of the mission- 
ary cause; but every one of them would a vigorous, long-protracted war 
either destroy, suspend, or seriously paralyze. 

Mark, also, the importance of peace in procuring the requisite funds. Our 
best laborers dragged into war, our commerce swept from the ocean, the 
whole country strewed with the wreck of fortunes ruined in a month, nearly 
every department of gainful industry paralyzed, all the chief sources of 
wealth dried up, at the very time when the expenses of living, and the 
taxes of government are enormously increased, whence could we get the 
means of giving the gospel to the whole. world? But how small a part of 
what war wastes would suffice for its entire evangelization! If we spent in 
our war with a handful of Indians in Florida, more than $40,000,000; if 
our Revolutionary war cost England some seven hundred millions, and her 
wars with the French revolutionists four or five thousand millions ; if those 
wars wasted for all Europe from thirty to forty thousand nitiGing if the 
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war debts of Christendom are now some ten thousand millions ; how easy, 
by a. mere fraction of the bare interest on such sums, to furnish all the 
money: needed to evangelize forthwith every tribe and family of our race! 
The present cost of the war-system to Europe alone would support a 
preacher of the gospel for every three or four hundred souls on the globe! 

But the. triumph of peace in Christendom would, also, remove a multitude 
of obstructions to the spread of the gospel. How do missionaries reach their 
field? By vessels of commerce; but war would sweep these from the 
ocean, and leave us so entirely at the mercy of a powerful foe, that the 
Premier of England might, with a single dash of his pen, silence half the 
American missionaries now laboring in the Eastern world. 

But let the herald of the cross reach his field; and what does he there 
meet? <A host of strong, bitter prejudices against his religion of peace 
from the history of warring Christendom, Why were the Jesuit mission- 
aries expelled from China, and all Christians forbidden to set foot on the 
shores of Japan? Those countries caught a horror of men so notorious, as 
nominal Christians are, for their rapacity, and their terrible success in war. 
The emperor of China complained, that ‘Christians, wherever they go, 
whiten the soil with human bones.’ What drew down the wrath of: Bur- 
mah upon Judson and his co-workers? Not hatred of Christianity, for the 
Burmans as a body knew not enough about the gospel to hate it intelli- 
gently ; but their dread of British bayonets bristling along their borders, of 
baptized warriors carrying, or threatening to carry, fire and sword into the 
heart of their dominions. Had those missionaries never been confounded 
with warriors from Christendom, they might. have been permitted to con- 
tinue their work unmolested until all Burmah had bowed at the foot of the 
cross, Why was it for ages so extremely difficult to christianize the 
aborigines of America? Ask the story of their wrongs, the history of 
wars waged against them by nominal Christians. A Romish priest, soon 
after the conquest of South America by the Spaniards, was one day con- 
versing with some Indians, and urging them, by the awful retributions of 
heaven and of hell, to embrace Christianity, the religion of their conquer- 
ors.,.;* Are there any Spaniards in heaven?” inquired those savages. 
‘Spaniards!’ replied the priest; ‘to be sure; the Spaniards are the chil- 
dren of the church —they all go to heaven.’ “Then,” retorted those in- 
dignant, outraged sons of the forest, “ then, sir, we’ll go to hell!” 

Hear. the statements of Wolfe, the Jewish convert and missionary. “A 
Jew once said to me, ‘ You call Jesus Christ the Prince of Peace ; but you 
go to war, and pray to him to help your warriors vanquish, your enemies ; 
and, after battle, you go to your churches, and there sing Te Deum for the 
victory,’ When in the land of the Afghans, a minister of the prince asked 
me, ‘ What is your religion in England? Have. you any atall?’ ‘Yes, 
said I, ‘we have.’ ‘What then is it?’ he retorted, ‘You send messen- 
gers here to bribe the king, and stir up war. Is that your,religion?’ I 
once gave a Turk the gospel to read, and pointed him to, the fifth chapter of 
Matthew as showing the beauty of its doctrines, _‘ But,’ said he, ‘ you 
Christians are the greatest hypocrites in the world.’ ‘How 802” ‘Why, 
here it is said, Blessed are the peace-makers ; and yet you, more than any 
others, teach us to make war, and are yourselves the greatest warriors on 
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earth! How can you be so shameless ?’” “What,” said another Turk to 
Wolfe, when at Jerusalem, “what have you come here for?” “To bring 
you peace.” “Peace!” retorted the indignant Mussulman, “peace from 
warring Christendom! Look yonder,” pointing to Calvary, near which they 
were sitting. “There, on the very spet where your own Lord poured out 
his blood, has even the Mahommedan been obliged to interfere to keep 
Christians from butchering one another!” 

We can hardly conceive to what extent the wars waged by nations 
reputedly Christians, must have prejudiced the pagan world against our 
peaceful religion. Take a few specimens. Trace the British troops in 
Afghanistan. At Ghuznee, “a wild fusilade was opened upon them by our 
troops; and, in the midst of indescribable confusion, the native soldiers, 
gathering in threes or fours around each Afghan, shot and hunted them 
down like mad dogs. The scene soon excited feelings of horror, as the 
Afghans sunk under repeated wounds, and the ground was strewed with 
bleeding, mangled, heaving carcasses ; here ghastly figures stiffly stretched 
in calm but grim repose, and there the last breath yielded up through 
clinched teeth in attitudes of despair and defiance, with hard struggles and 
muttered imprecations.” At the sacking of Istalif, supposed to contain 
14,000 soldiers, “ not a living soul was spared, whether armed or unarmed ; 
the men were hunted down like wild beasts, not a prisoner taken, no mercy 
dreamt of! Cabool, with its 60,000 inhabitants one year before, we made a 
heap of ruins, and left here and at Istalif 80,000 human beings houseless 
and without food. We laid waste the country wherever we went, burning 
the strongholds of the chiefs, and villages of the peasantry, showing no 
mercy, and giving no quarter to friend or foe, armed or unarmed, open ene- 
mies or professed allies.” 

Take another case from China. ‘ At Ningpo, the people, hurrying to get 
out of the city as fast as possible, were crowded in dense masses into the 
narrow street, where, coming up with our cannon within one hundred yards 
of them, we poured upon the crowded fugitives so destructive a fire of grape 
and canister, that we had to remove their dead or wounded bodies to the 
sides of the street, before our guns could advance ; and thus we pursued 
them for miles with our artillery and bayonets!’ 

Look at a case of individual suffering. “ After we had,” says Captain 
Loch, “ forced our way over piles of furniture placed to barricade the door, 
we entered an open court strewed with rich stuffs, and covered with clotted 
blood; and upon the steps leading to the great hall lay, in their own gore, 
two bodies of youthful Tartars, apparently brothers, cold and stiff. Hav- 
ing gained the threshold of their abode, they had fallen from the loss of 
blood, and died on the spot. Stepping over these bodies, we entered the 
hall, and met face to face three women seated, a mother and two daughters. 
At their feet lay two bodies of elderly men, with their throats cut from ear 
to ear, and their senseless heads resting on the feet of their relations. To 
the right were two young girls, beautiful and delicate, crouching over a 
living soldier, and endeavoring thus to conceal him. I stopped, horror- 
struck at what I saw, and stood spell-bound to the spot.. The women must 
have discovered my feelings; for the expression on the mother’s face of 
cold, unntterable despair soon changed to the evident workings of scorn 
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and hate, which at last burst forth in a paroxysm of invective, and finally 
sought relief in floods of tears, Action was the only language she could 
make intelligible to us; and, coming close to me, she seized me by the arm, 
and, with clinched fist, and deadly frown, pointed to the bodies, to, her 
daughters, to herself, and her yet splendid house. Then she stepped back 
a pace, closed her hands firmly, and in a hoarse, husky voice spoke, as I 
could see by her gestures, of her misery, of her hate, and, I doubt not, of 
revenge. It wasascene one could not bear long. I attempted by signs 
to explain, and offered my services to pass her in safety through the gates 
into the open country; but the poor woman would not listen to me, and the 
whole family were by this time in loud and bitter lamentations.” 

The heathen are not ignorant of our war-character. Have they read 
none of our history written for ages in blood? Know they not that Chris- 
tendom is now covered with barracks, and bristling with millions of bay- 
onets? Nay, have we not ourselves carried the proof of our guilt to the 
very doors of the heathen? Show us in the wide world any considerable 
country which nominal Christians have not drenched in blood. Traverse all 
Asia, all Africa, all America ; and every where will you find their war-tracks 
in fire, and blood, and tears. What must be the result of all this? “The 
British forces,” says an eye-witness, “have made Christianity and civili- 
zation, in the eyes of the Chinese, synonymous with murder and rapine. 
Violating women ; breaking in pieces monuments of the dead; digging up 
and mutilating bodies ; protecting, with the ships of war, the opium smug- 
glers on the coast ; opening the way for them, and for pirates, to Whampoa, 
and making the settlement of Hong Kong a sink where the filth of China 
and of Europe run together!” Thus has war made the very name of Chris- 
tianity a hissing, a scorn and a loathing through the pagan world; and the 
missionary, go where he will, must meet these deep, bitter, almost incur- 
able prejudices against our religion of peace, so strangely belied for fifteen 
centuries by her warring votaries. 


IV. POSSIBILITY OF ABOLISHING WAR. 


A custom so destructive to all the great interests of mankind, certainly 
ought, if possible, to be abolished; and is there no possibility of its aboli- 
tion? Yes; war is just as curable as any other social evil; nor is there 
any thing whatever in its nature or long continuance, in the depravity of 
mankind, or the habits of society, in the necessities of civil government, or 
the extent, power and inveteracy of the influences accumulated the world 
over for its support, to forbid the hope of its being brought, under a right 
application of the gospel for the purpose, te a perpetual end. 

So we might argue from the history of kindred reforms. Look:at knight- 
errantry and witchcraft, at the crusades and other religious wars, at trials 
by ordeal and judicial combat, at persecution unto death for religious be- 
lief, and a variety of other evils already abolished, or put in a train which 
promises their ultimate abolition. If such customs as these have actually 
been abolished, is there no possibility of putting an end to war? 

Review, also, the meliorations of war itself. Bad as the custom still is, 
it has lost more than half its primitive horrors, and undergone changes 

greater than would now suffice to abolish it entirely — more than half the 
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work of its utter extinction already accomplished. We will not sketch its 
former barbarities, indignantly discarded from the present war-system of 
Christendom ; but, if ten steps have already been taken, as they confessedly 
have, towards abolishing this custom, is there no possibility of taking the 
' six more that alone are now required to complete its abolition ? | 
Nay; certain kinds of war have actually been abolished. Private or 
feudal wars, once waged between the petty chieftains of Europe, and fre- 
quently. occasioning even more mischief than flows now from the collision 
of empires, continued for centuries to make the very heart of Christendom 
a scene of almost incessant commotion or alarm; but efforts led on mainly 
by the church, and continued for even four or five centuries, succeeded at 
length in putting an end to that terrible species of war, as like efforts un- 
questionably would to the custom of international war. 
Just glance, then, at some of the causes now conspiring to such a result 
—the progress of freedom and popular education ;— the growing influence 
of the people, always the chief sufferers from war, over every form of 
government ; — the vastly augmented power of public opinion, fast becom- 
ing more and more pacific;—the spirit of free inquiry, and the wide 
diffusion of knowledge through presses, and pulpits, and schools ;— the 
disposition to force old usages, institutions and opinions through the severest 
ordeals ;— the various improvements which philanthropy, genius, and even 
avarice itself, are every where making in the character and condition of 
mankind, all demanding peace ; — the actual disuse of war, and the marked 
desire of rulers themselves to supersede it by the adoption of pacific expe- 
dients that promise ere long to reconstruct the international policy of the 
civilized world ;—the pacific tendencies of literature, science, and all the 
arts that minister to individual comfort, or national prosperity ;— the more 
frequent, more extendcd intercourse of Christians and. learned men in dif- 
ferent parts of the earth ;— the wide extension of commerce, and the con- 
sequent interlinking over the globe of interests which war must destroy ; — 
the rapid spread of the gospel in pagan Jands, the fuller development of its 
spirit in Christendom, and the more direct, more efficacious application of 
its principles to every species of sin and misery ;— all the enterprises of 
associated benevolence and reform, but especially the combined efforts 
made with much success to disseminate the principles of peace, to pour the 
full light of heaven on the guilt and evils of war, and thus unite the friends 
of God and man every where against this master-scourge of our race ; — 
such are some of the influences now at work for the world’s perpetual 
. peace. 
And the Word of God makes this result absolutely certain; for expressly, 
repeatedly has he promised that, when the kingdoms of this world shall all 
become the kingdom of his Son, then “shall they beat their swords into 
ploughshares, and their spears into pruning-hooks; nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any more.” Such is 
God’s own promise; and we must either discard the whole Bible, or believe 
the absolute certainty in due time of universal and permanent peace. — 
This promise, too, is in a course of actual fulfilment. “ Already is the 
process begun, by which Jehovah is going to fulfil the amazing predictions 
of his word. Even now is the fire kindled at the forges where swords are 
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yet to be beaten into ploughshares, and spears into pruning-hooks. The 
teachers are already abroad who shall persuade the nations to learn war no 
more, If we would hasten that day, we have only to throw ourselves into 
the current, and we may row with the tide. There may be, here and there, 
a counter-current; but the main stream is flowing steadily on, and the 
order of Providence is rolling forward the sure result.” 


¥Y. SUBSTITUTES FOR WAR. 


The way is steadily preparing to supersede war by rational, peaceful sub- 
stitutes, This we take to be the only practicable mode of abolishing it. 
Nations will of course retain their war-system until something better is 
found to take its place; and we propose substitutes far more effectual than 
the sword for every legitimate purpose of war; methods of peaceful justice ' 
that shall render war between nations as unnecessary as duels are now 
between individuals. 

Disputes, whether between individuals or communities, can be adjusted 
only in one of two ways — by amicable agreement between the parties, or 
by reference to umpires. Neither party can alone determine the point in 
controversy ; they must both be heard either in person, or by proxy. Hence 
society has provided codes and courts of law for the settlement of such dis- 
putes between its members as they cannot or will not amicably decide for 
themselves ; and all we ask of nations is, that they shall adjust their diffi- 
culties in essentially the same way that individuals do theirs. For this 
purpose we propose, where the parties are unable to decide the matter them- 
selves by negotiation, one of two methods — Stipulated Arbitration, or a 
Congress of Nations; expedients alike in principle, but the former the 
most simple, and naturally paving the way for the latter as the ultimate 
international policy of the civilized world. 

Our first substitute, then, is Stipulated Arbitration. We would have nations 
pledge themselves in advance to the settlement of all their disputes by 
umpires. They may either form a treaty solely for this purpose, or incorpo- 
rate in existing treaties a clause binding themselves to adjust whatever dif- 
ficulties may ever arise, not by the sword in any case, but by arbiters mutu- 
ally chosen, and either to abide by their decision, or ask merely a new hear- 
ing, or a different reference. What possible objection can there be to this ? 
It relinquishes no right ; it sacrifices no interest ; it contradicts no principle 
of either the strong peaceman or the warrior himself; it is precisely adapted 
to the present state of the world, and consistent alike with the precepts of 
Christianity, and the dictates of sound policy ; it is level to the comprehen- 
sion of all, and commends itself to their good sense as just, feasible, and 
likely to prove successful. Nor is the principle new, but as old as civil 
government or human society, and lies in fact at the bottom of every trial 
in courts of justice. It merely applies to nations what has been from time 
immemorial applied with success to individuals and minor communities. 

But the best of all substitutes would be a Congress of Nations. When a 
dispute occurs between two individuals, or between two of our towns or 
cities, counties or states, we have first a common code of laws to define their 
respective rights; and next a common set of judges and jurors to interpret 
those laws, and apply them for an equitable, final determination of the con- 
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troversy. Here is precisely what we wish for nations —a system of peace- 
ful justice for them as for individuels and all minor communities. ‘We 
cannot now go into any of its details, and will barely add, that we would 
of course have, as in all civilized communities, both a legislature and @ 
judiciary, one body to make the laws, and another to superintend’ their 
execution ; — first, a grand convention of diplomatic delegates from different 
countries to agree upon a code of ititernational law that should be binding 
only on the parties to it; and next a High Court of Nations to interpret afid 
apply that code for the égititaté, peaceful settlement of whatevér disputes 
might be voluntarily reférred to them by nations in controversy. . 

We have no space to discuss these substitutes for war; but we think 
every candid, reflecting mind must acknowledge the first one to be clearly 
feasible, and probably efficacious. Mr. Roberts, the first president of Liberia, 
stated to the Peace Congress at Brussels, in 1848, ‘that, in his treaties with 
many of the African tribes, he had caused to be inserted’a clause binding 
the parties to settle their difficulties by arbitration, and had thus prevented 
war from breaking out between those savages for ten years ;’ and, if this. 
measure is so feasible and so successful among people so rude and barba- 
rous, must it not be far more so among civilized and Christian nations ? 

In our own confederacy of thirty sovereign states, (1850,) we have a pretty. 
fair prototype of the tribunal we propose for the commonwealth of natiozis. 
How successful has it always been in peacefully adjusting their controver- 
sies! At the very time of a threatened war between us and England 
about the boundary of Oregon, (1845—6) the two states of Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island were settling before our Supreme Court at Washington 
a similar question of boundary in a way so quiet, that not one in ten of their 
respective citizens knew that such a disptite was pending, and nobody 
dreamed of ever fighting about it. The principle is just as applicable to 
nations as to these confederated States, and would be found, if once applied 
aright, to be as feasible, as honorable, and as efficacious for the former as it 
has been for the latter. 


VI. HOW TO SECURE SUBSTITUTES FOR WAR. 


Substitutes for war, however ratiomal and desirable they may seem, can 
never be secured without the use of proper and adequate means. The war- 
system is continued because nations still choose it on the whole; and, if 
you wish it superseded by peaceful substitutes, you must get from the mass 
of the people an unequivocal, earnest demand for the change ; but a demand 
like this will come only as the result of such a christianized public opinion 
as shall bring war throughout Christendom under its stern, irrevocable ban. 

But how shall we thus revolutionize the war-sentiments even of Chris- 
tendom? Only by the use of appropriate means — by pouring a flood of 
light on the subject over its entire mass of minds. And for this purpose the 
chief engines of popular influence must all be set and kept at work. The 
press and the pulpit must every where speak aloud; and every church, 
every Sabbath and common school, every academy and college, every semi- 
nary of learning from the highest to the lowest, every fireside through 
Christendom, must become a nursery for the cultivation of Christian prin- 
ciples and habits on this great theme. The people as a body must be 
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educated to peace ; and this educational process, as the mainspring of our 
ultimate success, must be continued in every class of society until an entire 
generation shall come up with new, Christian modes of thought and feeling 
on this whole subject. 

Nor is even this all; for men must be led not only to dread and abomi- 
nate war, but to see how its alleged necessity may be obviated, its recur- 
rence prevented, and the whole system superseded by far better means of 
international security and justice. Governments, too, must be induced to 
adopt these peaceful substitutes in place of the sword ; and for such a result, 
a variety of specific, preliminary efforts must be made. Oft-repeated, long- 
continued discussions of the subject will be requisite for a full, satisfactory 
enlightenment of both rulers and people respecting these methods of peace- 
ful justice between nations. There must also be a train of peculiar, appro- 
priate measures — peaceful diplomacies, occasional conferences of peacemen 
like the late Congresses of Peace in Europe, and a general decisive expres- 
sion of the popular will in numerous petitions to rulers on behalf of such 
_ peaceful substitutes as we propose for superseding war entirely in all Chris- 
tian countries. Here is a vast work to be done; nor can it ever be done, 
as it must to insure complete success, without the cheerful, vigorous co- 
operation for ages of all that love either God or their fellow-men. 


VII. SPECIAL EFFORTS REQUIRED OF CHRISTIANS. 
The cause of peace requires the special, leading agency of Christians. 


We would neither discard nor undervalue the codperation of others; but no 
unbaptized philanthropy is at all adequate to a task so difficult. It isa 
work peculiarly Christian; and Christians must do it, because none but 
Christians either will or can. The cause is emphatically their own; and 
they must lead its van, or it can never reach the goal of its promised tri- 
umph. God has chosen them as his special agents in this work, and fur- 
nished them with ample means of success ; and, if they will just do their 
whole duty in the case, war may and must cease ere long from Christendom, 
and in due time from the whole earth. 

Tell us not there is no need of specific, associated efforts for this pur- 
pose. We-appeal to the history of all kindred enterprises, and challenge 
you to name a single one that ever gained its object in any other way. Did 
the private wars of feudal times cease, or was the slave-trade brought under 
the ban of public opinion, the ravages of intemperance seriously checked, or 
any great enterprise of benevolence or reform successfully carried on, with- 
out such efforts? Yet in hardly any enterprise are such efforts needed so 
much as in this, because the results at which it aims can be fully accom- 
plished only by the coéperation of all civilized nations. Here, if any where, 
is combination indispensable, and this too in using specific means. 

These efforts, moreover, are specially demanded of Christians by the 
peaceful peculiarities of their gospel. If it breathes peace as its charac- 
teristic spirit, and is confessedly adapted and destined in due time to spread 
peace among all nations, are they not bound, as no others can be, to make 
such an application of its pacific principles as shall insure the actual prev- 
alence of peace wherever Christianity prevails? Here is all we ask — 
the reign of peace among all nations professedly Christian ; and we insist 
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on its being the imperative duty of Christians to secure this result now 
in every Christian land, as clearly their duty as it is to labor for the con- 
version of men to Christ. Peace is just as truly an object and a promised 
result of the gospel as repentance or faith; and Christians are obviously 
bound to seek the former equally with the latter, and to see that the gospel 
is so applied as to secure them both alike. 

Perhaps, however, you see no need of special efforts for peace, because 
ther@is now no war in progress or immediate prospect. An egregious mis- 
take ; for now is the best, if not the only time for making such efforts with 
any hope of success. Let war come, and the ear of the people is deaf, 
their hearts and consciences steeled, to every plea for peace, and its advo- 
cates branded as traitors to their country. Would you try to reform a 
drunkard, not when perfectly sober, but only when he is on the point of 
reeling into the gutter? An evil custom. thougn in repose for the present, 
may still exist in all its force. No man may at this moment be drunk, and 
no duel fought, in any part of our land, while intemperance and duelling 
retain an unbroken hold upon the people. So with war. The roots of the 
custom are spread, in the habits of both rulers and people, all over Chrisien- 
dom, just as really as if a war were now in progress; and until these are 
eradicated, and Christian principles thoroughly rooted in their place, we 
can have no security against the return of actual war. 

Say not, ‘ we must. wait till the millennium for such a result.’ What can 
the millennium do? Will it introduce a new gospel? No; it can only 
spread over the whole earth our present gospel] without the slightest change 
in either its principles or its power. How then is this very gospel, which 
has never yet put an end to war in any Cliristian country, going in the mil- 
lennium to banish it from the world forever? Solely by God’s blessing on 
aright application of the gospel to the case; and a similar application 
would with equal certainty put an end to this custom now in every Christian 
land. Without such means, war can never be abolished even in the millen- 
nium; but, with them, it might just as well be abolished in all Christendom 
now; and hence Christians are responsible before God and man for the 
continuance of this custom any where under the light of the gospel. Let 
them do their duty on this subject, and war will cease-wherever Christi- 
anity prevails; but, if they should neglect this part of their duties in the 
millennium as they have done for the last fifteen centuries, war can never, 
even in that golden era, come to an end. 

You are quite mistaken if you expect the abolition of war as a general, 
incidental result of Christianity, without any specific application to the case. 
Common sense forbids the hope. Medicine not taken can cure no disease ; 
or, if a remedy were prescribed for a particular malady, would you scatter 
its fumes in the air, and think to be cured by its general influences inhaled 
from the passing breeze? All experience, too, contradicts this indolent, 
preposterous theory. No great evil, at all resembling that of war, was ever 
done away by the gospel without a specific application of its principles in 
some way to the case. The requisite application may indeed have been the 
result of a change in public opinion so gradual as not to be perceived at 
the time; but the application was in fact made somehow, and that alone 
achieved the reform.- So must it ve with war; and never till the pacific 
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principles of the gospel shall be rightly applied to this master-evil, will it 
in any age cease from any part of the globe. 

Tell us not to make men Christians, and then, but never till then, will 
they cease from war. Alas! what multitudes have in past ages become 
Christians, not merely nominal, but real Christians, without ceasing 
from war! and how many such now earn their livelihood by this trade 
of human butchery as a lawful, Christian callmg, in most, if not all 
cases, for the same reason that kept John Newton the commander of 
a slave-ship so many years after his conversion—he did not at ®nce 
apply the gospel to his savage and brutal business. — We cannot, how- 
ever, wait for the abolition of war, and need not, till all men, or a ma- 
jority of them in any land, become real Christians. We did not wait thus 
in the temperance cause, and need not in the cause of peace. Already are 
there Christians enough, with moral power at their command amply suffi- 
cient, to put a stop at once to all actual war, and an end ere long to the 
whole war-system, throughout Christendom. Let them simply use their 
power aright for this specific purpose, and war will soon melt away, like 
dew before the sun, from every Christian land. — But let us bear in mind, 
that war is an act of governments; and we can therefore reach and cure 
the evil only through the agency of rulers. It is nations, not individuals, 
that are to beat their swords into ploughshares, and their spears into prun- 
ing-hooks; and hence this glorious prophecy can be fulfilled only by 
bringing the pacific principles of Christianity to bear not merely upon 
individuals, but especially upon governments -in their intercourse with each 
other. Here is the seat of the disease, and here must we apply the remedy. 
Nor can we, therefore, throw the responsibility from ourselves upon rulers ; 
for it is a part of our business as Christians to set rulers themselves right 
on this subject, and keep them right. It can be done only by a proper ap- 
plication of the gospel to them in their capacity as rulers; and such an 
application is the only way to preach the gospel on this subject ; as really 
preaching the gospel, one part of it, as the sermon of Peter on the day of 
Pentecost was preaching another part. 

But perhaps you ‘would have the church do this work.’ So would 
we ; and, since she has never yet done it, we would just rouse her to her 
long-neglected duty on this subject. Do you complain that strangers to the 
church have too much control of this cause? If so, it is solely because 
Christians have neglected it; and if you will, as you may and should, do 
the work mainly yourselves, you will then have both the right and the abil- 
ity to manage it as you please. Indeed, individuals of the church, men 
enjoying a large share of her confidence, have al! along been at the head 
of this movement, and conducted it on the whole in a way confessedly 
entitled to much commendation from the Christian public. 

Perhaps, however, you think that ‘preaching the gospel, by the various 
‘agencies employed at home and abroad for this purpose, is the best way to 
promote peace.’ This we certainly deem essential to our object; but, 
since the gospel has never yet been so preached as actually to abolish war 
in any nation, it must of course be preached differently from what it ever 
has been, in order to secure the world’s perpetual pacification. “Just let it 
be so preached as to insure peace coéxtensive with Christianity ; and then 
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will the agencies for its support at home, and its diffusion abroad, become 
the best possible co-workers in the cause of universal peace. 

Do you say ‘ you cannot leave the great work of men’s salvation?’ We 
do not ask you to leave or relax it, but simply to use the cause of peace as 
a pioneer and auxiliary in that work. It is so; and the very climax of its 
claims upon the Christian is found in its acknowledged importance, if rot 
absolute necessity, to the full success of all efforts, whether at home or 
abroad, for the recovery of lost men to God and heaven. 

Equally futile is the excuse, that ‘ other causes are more important.’ Be 
it so, if you please; but can this be a good reason for neglecting the claims 
of peace entirely? There is of course but one cause the most important 
of all ; and if you aid only the most important, you must restrict yourself to 
that single one. Does any sensible man act on this principle? No; you 
aid every good cause according to your own estimate of its relative claims 
upon you ; and we desire no more than this for the cause of peace. We 
ask you merely to put it on your list of objects worthy of your support, and 
then do for it, not what we think, but what you yourself think, it fairly 
deserves at your hands. . Can you refuse this? — Nor should you say, ‘let 
those give to peace who have fewer claims upon them than I have.’ Go 
to the very men you now have in your mind’s eye, and they will excuse 
themselves on the same ground, and with equal sincerity. All the friends 
of peace might do so, if they chose; and thus would this plea strip the 
cause of all its supporters. — Still less should you say, ‘go to worldly men, 
who give.so little to religious objects; they can afford something to peace 
much better than I can.’ You are quite mistaken in this; for such men 
generally spend more in fashionable follies forbidden to the Christian, than 
you do for religious charities ; but, if it were not so, you ought to set them 
an example in a cause like this which they will appreciate better than they 
can one exclusively religious. — Say not, ‘there are so many objects, you 
cannot help them all.’ Clearly you can, if you choose, make a division 
among them all, and thus secure to each what you deem its fair proportion; 
a rule, indeed, that ought to be universally adopted, because essential to the 
success and even the continuance of the general system of benevolent op- 
erations. Better to aid every good cause a little, than exhaust ourselves 
upon one or two favorites, and thus lose or hazard our interest in all the 
rest. We would fain have some share in every cause of God; and thus will 
all Christians fee! who have fairly tried the experiment. — Least of all, should 
you neglect the claims of peace because others so generally do; a strong 
reason, on the contrary, why you should do more for it than you otherwise 
would, or should. If one of your own favorite causes were thus neglected, 
would you not deem this a very good reason why you should do more than 
ever for it? Popular causes are sure of support; it is the unpopular yet 
deserving ones that demand your special care and liberality. Men will not 
praise you, they may even reproach you, for it now; but your final reward 
from the God of Peace will be all the greater. 

We would not exaggerate or unduly press the comparative claims of 
peace; but we doubt whether money or effort has ever been spent in any 
way to better purpose for the temporal or the spiritual interests of our race. 
It is difficult to make most persons see how much has really been accom- 
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plished by this cause, since it lacks the indices of progress found in other 
enterprises ; but every well-informed and fair-minded man must acknowl- 
edge, that it has done not a little to change public opinion on-this subject, 
to prevent the actual recurrence of war, and introduce peaceful substitutes 
in place of the sword. Just compare the money spent with the results 
already secured. Hardly a thousand dojlars a year were given to this cause 
in our own country during the first twenty-five years from its origin, and 
probably not more than four thousand a year from all Christendom ; and yet 
did this pittance do much to change the international policy of the civilized 
world, and to preserve its general peace during all that period. In no en- 
terprise has the same amount of means been more, if equally successful. 
In 1837-8 we were in most imminent danger of war with Mexico; and John 
Quincy Adams publicly attributed our escape at that time to the efforts 
made by Peace Societies. We were exposed, in the course of a few years, 
to war with England in three instances — the Canadian troubles, the North- 
Eastern boundary, and the Oregon dispute ; and, had public opinion in the 
two countries been what it was fifty or even thirty years before, no diploma- 
cy could have prevented a conflict. The general peace of Europe for some 
third of a century after the downfall of Napoleon, is as fairly attributable, 
under God, to efforts in this cause, as the spread of Christianity is to the 
missionary enterprise, or the progress of temperance to labors in that cause. 
Other agencies did indeed conspire ; but so they do in every movement of 
the kind, and quite as much in the cause of missions and of temperance as 
in that of peace. Yet if successful at the rate of preventing only a single 
war in a thousand years, we should be most amply repaid forall our 
expenses and toils in this cause. : 


VIII. NEED OF FUNDS. 


Money is just as indispensable in this cause as in any other; but even 
our best friends are hardly aware how much is needed for its full success. 
Not only must we, as a matter of course, support-an office and periodical for 
the Society, with a well-qualified secretary to superintend its correspond- 
ence and general operations, but we ought to employ a considerable num- 
ber of lecturers, and to scafter a vast multitude of our publications, in every 
part of our land. We must extensively enlist not only the religious but the 
secular press, secure far and wide the active codperation of leading minds, 
and bring the subject before our legislators, ecclesiastical bodies, and higher 
seminaries of learning. Such purposes must obviously require no small 
amount of funds; and we clearly ought to have not less than thirty or forty 
thousand dollars a year, and can do very little of what needs to be done, 
without ten or twenty thousand. 

1. To secure the requisite funds, then, every friend of peace’ should feel 
himself responsible for his share, and form the habit of contributing as 
regularly — while its active supporters are so very few, ought he not to give 
quite as largely — to this eause as to any other. He should take good care 
not to forget its claims, nor wait for the call of a solicitor, but spon- 
taneously forward his annual donation. Let him send a single dollar, if he can 
no more, and receive in return, as he may for that sum, the Society’s periodi- 
cal, and other current publications. Cannot every reader of these pages do 
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thus much at least, and do it at once? You need such a periodical ; for, 
aside from the use you might make of it among your neighbors, you will 
not be likely, without the information it gives, to do much, if any thing at 
all, for the cause habitually and permanently. 

2. Ministers of the gospel, moreover, should train their congregations to 
stated, annual contributions for this cause as for the Bible, missionary and 
kindred societies. Why not? ‘ What mission to the isles of the sea is 
more nearly connected with the final success of the preached word, than this 
movement for the abolition of war?” It equally needs and deserves such aid ; 
and, though sure to be for a timé very small in most cases, yet the aggregate, 
if only one in ten of the churches through the land should contribute, would 
quadruple the amount of our past receipts. None will give enough to 
hurt them, and no possible evil can result from letting them have an oppor- 
tunity. Nor would it be difficult for the pastor, or any member of his 
church or congregation intent on the thing, to secure from year to year a 
regular collection, more or less, at the time perhaps of an annual sermon, 
or on the Sabbath just before or after the annual concert of prayer for 
peace. Is it too much to ask so slight a service as this from our friends in 
the ministry and the church? Will they not cheerfully do it for an object so 
important, but hitherto so generally neglected? Reader, will you not see 
that it is done in your own church? Is this cause to be perpetually set 
aside or overlooked? If not, it is quite time for somebody to look after its 
claims from year to year. 

3. Let as many as possible, also, become members of our Society by pay- 
ing $2 a year, members for life by $20 at one time, or life-directors by $50. 
How many through the land might do one of these, if not all! Let con- 
gregations likewise make their pastors members or directors for life, who 
would then be entitled not only to act in the Society, but to receive gratui- 
tously its current publications, , 

4. We need, moreover, such large donations from year to year as only the 
rich can give. Indeed, this cause, more than almost any other, must depend 
especially on such persons. Some of our wealthy friends have been com- 
mendably liberal at times ; but the number of such coniributors has always 
been extremely small, and qught to be greatly increased. In the cause of 
Prison Discipline, though needing hot a tenth part as much as this does, 
John Howard spent from his own purse some $10,000 a year for more than 
fifteen years. God grant that some Howard of Peace may yet arise among 
us to give his hundreds or thousands a year through life, and then bequeath 
his scores of thousands as a dying testimony to this biessed cause, and 
proof of his love and gratitude to his Savior, the Prince of Peace! Can 
the Christian, or the mere philanthropist, devote a portion of his property to 
any worthier object ? 

Some orHer Mopes or arpine THis Cause. —1. The ministers of 
Christ must give tone to public sentiment on this subject; and we would 
respectfully yet earnestly request them to preach at least once a year on 
some of its aspects and bearings ; a service obviously reasonable in itself, 
and frequently recommended not only by.gur Society, but by ecclesiastical 
bodies representing nearly all the religious denominations in our land. Do 
it of course in your own way; but be sure you do it some how, and in 


earnest too. 
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2. But Christian editors, even more than any equal number of ministers, 
may promote this cause by writing in its behalf themselves, and publishing 
frequent articles on the subject from the pen of others. Have editors yet 
done their whole duty to this cause ? 

3. Let us, likewise, urge writers for the periodical press to discuss this 
momentous theme, the great question of the age and the world, in our 
quarterlies and monthlies, but especially in our weekly and daily newspa- 
pers. Few editors would refuse well written articles on the subject; and 
every periodical in the land ought to be, and might be, thus enlisted in the 
advocacy of this cause. 

4, Christians should, also, observe, near Christmas, the Annual Concert 
of Prayer for universal peace, as necessary alike to embalm the cause in 
their religious affections, and secure the special blessings of Him without 
whose smiles all efforts for such an object must be utterly vain. Why not 
thus pray for this cause as well as forany other? Unless you pray for it, 
you will do nothing for it; and without the hearty, active codperation of the 
Christian ministry, the Christian press, and the Christain church, we can hope 
Sor little success. 

Auxiniary Oreanizations.— We do not urge the formation of auxil- 
iary societies in every place ; but, where there is interest enough to sus- 
tain it with zeal and success, we recommend that one be organized in the 
simplest form. After giving it a local name, let it merely pledge itself, as 
an auxiliary, to codperate with the American Peace Society, designate a 
very few officers who shall together constitute an executive committee for 
the care of its general concerns, and require of every member the annual 
payment of a larger or smaller sum. If no payment is required, no interest 
will continue long to be taken; and it would be well to promise the peri- 
odical of the Parent Society to every regular contributor of a single dollar. 
Be sure to take measures for keeping alive the interest not only by the cir- 
culation of peace documents, but by public meetings at which there shall 
be addresses or discussions. Forget not to report to us your organization 
and proceedings. 

Corresponpeyts. — Where no society is organized, we should like to 
haye in every place a Committee of Correspondence, the chairman of 
which is ex-officio a member of our Society, and entitled as such to our 
periodical, and other current publications, as every pastor is who both 
preaches on peace, and takes up a collection for our Society, once a year. 
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{(} The price of this pamphlet is $2.50 per 100, and 5 cts. single; so that it 
would cost little to put a copy in every family of a congregation, a village or town. 
Other publications on Peace, both tracts and volumes, may be had at our office, 
especially the Advocate of Peace, periodical, $1 a volume; the Peace Manual, (best 
we haye for Sabbath Schools,) 18mo., pp, 252; Book of Peace, 12mo., pp. 606; 
and even of Mexican War, both 12mo.; Jay’s, pp. 333, Livermore’s, (Prize,) 

p. 310. 
Weal Astintticane Peace Soorety, 21 Cornurit, Boston. 





